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THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE INDISPENSABLE 
FOR PHILOSOPHY? 


HEN, in the following pages, we discuss the necessity of main- 
taining a scientific attitude in philosophy, it is not logic 
that occupies us primarily. For logic is the conditio sine qua non 
of any scholarly discipline. And if philosophy is such a discipline, 
as was formerly taken for granted, then logic is evidently essential 
to philosophy. This fact is a hopeful sign for the scientific char- 
acter of contemporary philosophy, for it is in logic, especially in 
mathematical logic, or logistic, that our time can show extraordinary 
achievements. To be sure, there are those who tell us that these 
achievements have nothing essential to do with philosophy; that 
they belong exclusively to mathematics. 

This is only partly true. The boundary between mathematical 
logic and the logic which all admit to be a philosophical discipline 
is very flexible. Mathematical logic has solved problems that were 
familiar to philosophical logic but that were insoluble on the basis 
of its assumptions. However, this new logic needs philosophical 
considerations to give it completeness. Take, for example, the 
problem of negation: is negation something ultimate and irreduci- 
ble, or can it be based, as was often maintained, on the relation of 
difference? Similarly regarding ‘‘truth’’; for the truth poses an 
ancient philosophical problem, which is a problem that the mathe- 
matical logician, too, must face in his own way. Many other illus- 
trations could be given that would all bear out the following propo- 
sition: philosophical logic is not a discipline that exists inde- 
pendently and parallel to mathematical logic, but a discipline 
closely associated with the mathematical, in such a way that each 
serves to complete the other. The two really compose a single 
whole. This has a very important implication. For in regard to 
this whole we must demand that philosophical logic be no less exact 
than mathematical. On the contrary, it should be even more 
exact; it must free itself of the very vice which could be called 
the basic philosophical vice: the lack of a clean-cut conceptual 
construction, a vice which is often practiced to an incredible extent. 


1 Translated from the German text, which was read at the Congress of 
German Philosophers at Stuttgart, September 25-29, 1954. 
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Only when free of this vice can philosophical logic join her mathe. 
matical sister. 

Unfortunately we must admit that this conception of the rela. 
tion between the two logics is not the prevalent one. Mathemati- 
cians, realizing the harm that this basic vice had done to logie for 
centuries, became increasingly suspicious of philosophy. Philogo- 
phers had a contrary experience: since they thought mathemati. 
cians were not plagued by the persistent logical problems of 
philosophers, they either ignored this kind of logic completely, or, 
if they nevertheless worked on mathematical logical problems, they 
themselves became mathematicians, who accepted this kind of logic 
as they found it, instead of examining its philosophical presup.- 
positions. 

Thus a very bad situation has developed: the mathematical 
logicians avoid treating these basic logical problems which are 
philosophically very important, because they avoid philosophy in 
general; and the philosophers, for the reasons given, likewise avoid 
them. The result is that these very important problems for philoso- 
phy are not pursued as they deserve to be in either logic. 

Logic used to be, despite its many shortcomings, something on 
which philosophy prided itself. Logical subject matter was such 
that here at least one could not escape using concepts that were 
relatively clean-cut. Hence logic was the most appropriate school- 
ing for a philosopher. Today that schooling is wanting. This is 
surely one of the chief reasons why no other science sins so against 
logic as the very science, philosophy, to which logic itself was sup- 
posed to belong as one of its most important specialized disciplines. 

Two years ago, in Marburg, Theodor Litt delivered a lecture on 
the decline of the scientific attitude in contemporary philosophy. 
He blamed for this sad state of affairs chiefly three German 
thinkers: Heidegger, Jaspers, and—Nicolai Hartmann. The men- 
tion of Hartmann in this connection aroused objections, for it must 
be admitted that Hartmann must be counted as belonging in many 
ways to the important scientific philosophers; but one noteworthy 
qualification must be made: he was scientific, so to say, per incon- 
sequentiam. For, according to Hartmann, the basic laws of logic 
are ‘‘irrational.’’ The principles of identity, of contradiction, of 
excluded middle lead to contradictions. Any logically trained 
thinker would protest against this on the ground that it would 
destroy any logic, and hence all science, for in that case one would 
have to admit the possibility that any assertion, however well- 
founded, might be false despite its truth. Nothing could be proved 
or refuted, which means that the world would be without science. 
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More of this later in another connection; first, there is another 
question to be faced. 

Probably many would admit that for a scientific philosophy 
logic is indispensable, but would add that it is precisely this scien- 
tific philosophy that has become questionable. As a matter of fact, 
does not an unscientific philosophy actually exist, and are there not 
philosophers like Nietzsche and Scheler who are confessedly unsci- 
entific, but who have, as all admit, genuine philosophic achieve- 
ments to their credit? Of course, there are such philosophers, and 
one must not be so narrow-minded as to place the scientific char- 
acter of philosophy, so to say, into its definition: Undoubtedly 
there is philosophical work that is expressly unscientific, and those 
who perform such work may be spiritually admirable, even geniuses ; 
but this fact does not disprove the indispensability of a scientific 
philosophical attitude. 

Great intellectual originality and, in general, a high spiritual 
level by no means implies a high scientific level. And yet there 
must be room for both, if we are to have works of enduring philo- 
sophical value, but especially, room for a high scientific level. 
Without this, without a high scientific level, we fall into the very 
common error which I shall name the confusion of criteria. For 
there are many persons who do not see that even the most favorable 
eases of philosophizing, in the absence of scientific thinking, create 
only stimuli, often powerful stimuli, which even the scientific 
thinker must welcome, but which remain mere stimuli and never 
give us what science alone can give, namely, a relatively sure war- 
rant of the truth of what is being asserted. Instead, there are 
reputable thinkers today who make a veritable motto out of their 
unscientific attitude or even of their anti-scientific attitude. ‘‘Sci- 
entific philosophy,’’ says one of them, ‘‘is a phantom that has led 
mankind astray for millennia; it is consequently a philosophy of 
thinkers without talent or vocation and is ultimately the very nega- 
tion of philosophy.’’ 

In fact, non-scientific and scientific thinking bear the same rela- 
tion to each other in philosophy as in any other field. Consider 
history, for example, and the progress it made between Herodotus 
and Thucydides. 

Now, let us ask in general, what constitutes a scientific attitude 
in any field? First, we must note that the aim of science is to 
make claims, and not, as is often stated, assertions. Claims, in con- 
trast to ordinary assertions, are those assertions that are to be taken 
as true. But not all claims can be considered by science. To trans- 
form an ordinary claim into one which can be evaluated in terms 
of scientific principles, two further properties are needed: the 
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doubtful claims must, first, be open to judgment (i.e., free of all 
kinds of prejudices), and, secondly, they must be conscientiong, 
which is not the same thing. | 

‘You may wonder why, in apparent contradiction to the impor. 
tance we assigned to logic, we say nothing here about scientific 
elaims having to be well-founded. However, it is unnecessary to 
state this as a separate demand, for there is no possible way of 
proving the unprejudiced and conscientious character of a claim 
except to show that there are no objections to its justification—a 
word which obviously means much more than mere logical ground. 
ing. If a claim is unobjectionably justified, it follows at once that 
it corresponds to an unprejudiced and conscientious conception of 
the subject matter. 

But, an opponent may object, of what use is all this when it is 
becoming increasingly clear that the ‘‘big’’ questions with which 
philosophy must be preoccupied are definitely denied scientific 
answers? This ‘‘agnostic’’ doctrine enjoys extraordinary favor 
‘today, and in Germany it dominates all minds. Only, in Germany 
the variations on this theme are very mild, because here a sceptical 
agnosticism is usually accompanied by a proviso which robs it of its 
decisiveness and often transforms it into its opposite. This proviso 
says: although we cannot arrive at the correct answers to the 
‘‘big’’ questions by typical knowledge, i.e., by logico-empirical 
inquiry, we can arrive at them by other ways which vary according 
to the method used—ecstasy, intuition, perception of essence, and 
(most favored because it paves the way to so many conceptions of 
this kind) by postulating Kant’s doctrine of the Practical Reason. 
Lastly, we should mention here also the case in which, in respeet 
to these questions, the truth is grasped only in pure inconceiva- 
bility, to which we allegedly must come when we have arrived at the 
boundary beyond which it is fundamentally impossible for scientific 
insight to go. Thus this new way to truth would consist in nothing 
but the disclosure of such boundaries to knowledge, in order to 
make contact in this way with the inconceivable, and to live in the 
state of awe which is continually inspired in us by the inexhaustible 
depth of things. In this way our understanding increasingly be- 
comes an exposition of the unintelligible, and instead of solving 
puzzles it increasingly reveals wonders. Philosophy thus becomes 
the treatment of those questions which cannot be finally solved and 
are thus perennial. 

This glorification of the inconceivable is clearly the most cau- 
tious form of so-called ‘‘irrationalism.’’ Such irrationalism has 
now received its chief champion in Nicolai Hartmann, from whom 
the above lines were quoted. Hence he has become a very repre- 
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sentative predecessor for the current radically irrational or even 
anti-rational doctrines, as existentialism has made them familiar to 
us. Hence we may infer that a refutation of his irrationalism may 
serve a fortiori to refute the more extreme forms, and so we may 
be content to oppose his moderate forms. 

First, there are limits to knowledge. Such a limit is reached 
in the simple fact that we finite beings encounter an infinite wealth 
of circumstances in the totality of the actual, but it is reached even 
more evidently in the fact that our observations of these circum- 
stances are not always adequate, and sometimes we know that there 
are good grounds why they cannot be adequate. Such limits all 
honest inquirers must admit. But by their attitudes toward these 
limits they fall into two groups. One group regards the fact that 
such limits exist as a serious misfortune for science. Those who 
belong to this group will therefore be very critical of any proofs 
that seem to substantiate such agnostic discoveries. They will con- 
tinually subject them to careful testing and will look for facts that 
may destroy the binding force of these proofs. This attitude is 
the only one that has scientific status. 

Those who belong to the second group regard these dubitable 
limits as being, on the contrary, positive facts, and are ready to 
admit the persuasiveness of the agnostic claims long before all the 
possibilities of refutation are exhausted. For every proof that there 
is a riddle, something unsolvable, seems to them a peculiar source of 
exaltation and joy. This attitude we must call unscientific. It is 
Hartmann’s attitude. He goes so far as to see in the fact that its 
problems cannot be solved the very essence of philosophy as a 
whole, which is thus identified for him with metaphysics. And this 
unanswerability cannot be destroyed by any method that employs 
logical principles. For, he asks, what do we aim at with such a 
method? And he answers, we aim to overcome contradictions 
which we find or think we find in the world. But this would be 
based on the presupposition that there can be no contradictions in 
the world. According to Hartmann, this is a rationalistic . pre- 
supposition having no foundation whatsoever ; it is, in his words, 
the megalomania of human reason. ‘‘The principle of contradic- 
tion was interpreted as a law of reason and hence as a law of the 
world. But why should laws of reason also be laws of the world ?’’ 
According to Hartmann, there are many contradictions in the 
world, real, unsolvable contradictions, not mere antinomies in 
Kant’s sense; he is closer to Hegel and even surpasses him consid- 
erably. 

But, unfortunately for Hartmann, we now know that logical 
principles are not laws of reason, and not even, as he maintains, 
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laws of a special ‘‘sphere’’ of being. For it has been shown long 
ago that they are general laws of all being, what he calls ‘‘mog 
universal laws.’? We must also note that this universality can be 
discovered only by abstraction, not by induction (for that would 
be nonsense). As such universal ontological laws, logical princi. 
ples must be valid for all beings, including, emphatically, the being 
of the real world. 

But Hartmann, because of his fondness for problems that are 
theoretically unsolvable, is blind to such an insight. He wants 
problems which instead of being solved can only be handled. Only 
a few steps further, and this handling of problems becomes a living 
with them, a joy in sheer problematics, that finally renounces all 
hope of arriving at objective truth. A so-called subjective truth 
takes its place, a truth that is wholly foreign to logic and science, 
but one to which we have become somewhat accustomed since the 
rise of existentialism. 

Though I use the term ‘‘existentialism’’ here, far be it from 
me to underestimate the philosophical importance of this trend, in 
spite of my decisive rejection of it. For existentialism has the 
undeniable merit of having brought home with incomparable pene- 
tration the basic questions which have occupied great philosophers 
since the beginning, questions about God, the universe, and man’s 
place in it, in all their forceful seriousness and their no less forceful 
importance for man’s immediate life. But unfortunately existen- 
tialism was from its origins entangled in a challenging but extreme 
irrationalism ; ‘‘challenging but extreme’’ means that in it the 
basic vice of philosophy holds its orgies. The familiar principle 
that, except in mathematics, definitions belong not at the beginning 
but at the end, is obeyed to a dangerous degree. When taken thus 
generally this principle is false: definitions always belong at the 
beginning, but the term must be understood to include not only 
the validated definitions but also provisional ones, that is, those 
whose function it is to orient the reader, and above all the author 
himself, as definitely as possible concerning the object under 
investigation. 

Take a simple illustration: long before chemistry could define 
water as the substance whose definition now is the formula H,0, 
it had to know what it was that it was investigating, and hence, in 
this sense, must have ‘‘defined’’ it something like this: that which 
drops from clouds and is present in rivers, seas, and the like. In 
philosophy, the situation is basically the same. Here the best way 
to get ‘‘conventional definitions’’ is to give illustrations with suit- 
able explanations of usage. But there is no type of literature 80 
barren of illustrations as philosophy. That is unspeakably unfor- 
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tunate, for thus the doors are wide open to careless conceptual con- 
structions. The words and sentences employed are ambiguous; 
they finally lose all specifiable meaning and end up by meaning 
nothing at all. Such meaninglessness plays a large and even a 
principal part in irrationalist philosophy. The philosophy of 
nothingness is an instructive example. We all know that Hegel, 
in the beginning of his Logic, identified nothing and pure being. 
The meaninglessness of this sentence is clear, if we note that the 
word ‘‘nothing’’ is meaningless when taken as the opposite of 
“being.’’ This is a purely verbal abbreviation. If a person says, 
“nothing is greater than God,’’ he does not mean that a certain 
configuration is actually greater than God, and that this configura- 
tion is ‘‘nothing’’; he means simply that it is not the case that 
‘‘something is greater than God.’’ 

Or take a sentence from Jaspers, ‘‘The truth is the disclosure 
of the encountered other,’’ etc., ete. One could gather ad libitum 
a wealth of statements from the literature of extreme irrationalism, 
all of which undoubtedly meet the criteria for meaninglessness. 

But we must not imagine that such things cannot be understood. 
On the contrary, numerous adepts understand them fully. But 
fortunately there are still men who are not satisfied with such 
‘understanding by adepts.’’ The word ‘‘understand,’’ thanks to 
its variegated content of meaning, permits of a usage which is com- 
pletely different from those meanings which must be presupposed 
whenever statements are made and hence claims are asserted. The 
two meanings of the word must not be mixed. But this is pre- 
cisely what the irrationalist does, and what he would continue to 
do if he explicitly called his philosophy poetry. For he sets up 
propositions and hence claims, as Heidegger most insistently does 
in his theory of Being. But claims must be understood in the 
scientific sense of understanding, ie., not in the sense of bare 
statements, or of such statements as we find in poetry: ‘‘I circle 
around God, the primordial tower, and I continue to circle for 
ages, but still I know not what I am—a falcon, a storm, or a 
gigantic song.’’ These words from Rilke are statements, but not 
claims. They assert no propositions, but are intended to create a 
certain mood, and hence can be understood only in terms of the 
moods they produce. It makes no difference whether they are true 
or false, and hence it is a foolish undertaking to test them for truth 
or falsity and to try to handle them in this way, whereas if they 
are to be scientific claims they must be handled in this way. 

Write responsibly! This is the first imperative of any scientific 
attitude: write in such a way that any competent reader can verify 
your claims, and that you make it evident that you wish him to 
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do so. Write in such a way that one can see that you are address. 
ing your opponent not as an enemy but as a fellow-worker, whose 
services you need to check on your claims. Only in this way jg 
science possible, and scientific philosophy. Unscientific philogo. 
phers, therefore, are quite consistent when they write in such a 
way as to make control by others more or less impossible. But 
they are not aware that in so doing they rob themselves of the 
opportunity to make claims and assertions. They make de facto 
claims, to be sure, but these are only apparent claims and can be 
understood only in terms of moods. They cannot be shown to be 
either true or false. Hence there is an initial advantage in 
philosophy if an assertion is false, for it can be refuted. But 
assertions without concrete content or meaning are irrefutable— 
a property which they share with assertions that have been verified 
strictly and scientifically. This irrefutability ought actually to be 
a factor in making friends for irrationalist philosophy—tfriends 
among beginners. Beginners are helpless in the face of irra. 
tionalist expositions, for even after the most serious reflection they 
can make no objections—just as if they were faced with self-evident 
propositions. And thus the illusion is created that in the form of 
a remarkable irrefutability a new pathway to truth has been dis- 
covered, an extra-s¢ientific way. Add to this the fascination 
created by any absolute confusion, since it stimulates the attempt 
to reconsider continually what has been said, in order to find in it 
some hidden (though really non-existent) truth; add to this the 
fact that usually these sayings concern what is humanly most im- | 
portant, and we have the chief facts needed to explain the excep- 
tional spread of irrationalism in all ages and not least in our own. 

Finally, we ought to emphasize what we have already explained 
without emphasis, namely, that a scientific attitude is at bottom 
nothing more than conscientiousness and open-mindedness in as- 
serting our claims. 

Conscientiousness and open-mindedness are, like the love of 
truth which both of them presuppose, moral attributes and together 
constitute what has been called ‘‘the morality of science.’’ This 
must be emphasized, since it is usually rationalism (at least in 
philosophy) or the scientific attitude that is charged with being, 
from a moral point of view, ‘‘empty,’’ ‘‘flat,’’ and ‘‘superficial.” 
It is hardly necessary to show that behind such charges there lies 
an unreal, over-generalized preoccupation with certain important, 
but nevertheless secondary, scientific methods. It is therefore all 
the more important to call attention to the thesis of this paper: the 
scientific attitude is always and fundamentally, wherever it is not 
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clouded by practical considerations, a moral attitude, which implies 
that the contrary attitude of irrationalism must be regarded as 
morally questionable and even morally suspect. 


P. F. LInKE 
UNIVERSITY OF JENA 





JUDGMENT ON MORALITY AND MORAL CHOICE 


ORALITY is primarily a public verdict, derivatively an indi- 

vidual choice. Our actions are judged as moral or immoral 
by the public. Our choice is moral to the extent that we assume 
the role of the public in judging our own actions. Whether we 
judge ourselves before undertaking an action is a private matter, 
but the judgment of the public on the external action is a very 
public matter. 

In emphasizing the judgmental aspect of morality, we do not 
mean to neglect moral choice. Rather, we are attempting to find 
out the specific subject matter with which the science called ethics 
should deal. No science ever creates its own subject matter; no 
science will ever be successful if it fails to locate its proper subject 
matter. Judgment is emphasized simply because, as subject matter, 
it is less airy than choice. 

Not all public judgments are moralistic in nature. To identify 
morality with mores is misleading for mores do not always bear 
moral significance. Granted that all our actions are potentially 
moral, still the way in which this or that action becomes actually 
moral is just the problem which every student of ethics must face. 

In regarding ‘‘loyalty as a central principle of the moral 
life,’’* Josiah Royce seems to have hit the proper target for the 
study of ethics. As he said: ‘‘In loyalty, when loyalty is properly 
defined, is the fulfillment of the whole moral law.’’ ? 

' Possibly due to his idealistic approach, Royce still emphasized 
individual choice rather than public judgment in considering 
morality. Nevertheless, loyalty is exactly the particular concern 
when the public renders a moral judgment. Thus the subject mat- 
ter of ethics is the judgment of the public on loyalty. 

If we view morality as public judgment on loyalty, we can ex- 
plain why and in what sense such a case as the Rosenberg trial 
is a typically moral case. In that case, the crucial issue involved 
was not the couple’s intention or even the consequences of their 
action. These became problems only after the American public, 
both pro and con, grew excited over their loyalty. The case be- 


1 Royce, The Philosophy of Loyalty, Macmillan, 1930, p. 13. 
2 Ibid., p. 15. 
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came a moral case when and only when we, the public, judged the 
Rosenbergs on the basis of their loyalty to a society. On the other 
hand, the choice was a moral choice to the couple when they judged 
their own action on the basis of loyalty to a specific society. 

Indeed, as good legalists or moralists, we may restrain ourselves 
from rushing into a hasty conclusion because we want justice to be 
done. Here we realize that, in making a moral judgment on behalf 
of the public, we subject ourselves to public judgment on another 
level. For instance, when the judge is aware of the fact that his 
verdict is to be judged by the public on the basis of his loyalty to 
a legal process, the moral aspect of a case becomes doubly con- 
spicuous. 

There could be a good argument about the nature of the 
‘‘public.’’ The fact that the decisions and judgments, both of the 
general public as well as of the courts, are divided could be inter. 
preted as evidence of the fictitious quality of the concept, ‘‘ public.” 
Furthermore, in the Rosenberg case, if the sentenced individuals 
regard themselves as martyrs instead of as traitors, then the nature 
of the public becomes all the more confused. Consequently, the 
whole effort of orienting ethical study toward public judgment 
rather than individual choice would become worthless. 

However, the fact that the public is divided does not indicate 
that the concept is fictitious. Though the public may be divided 
for the moment, if the society is comparatively stable, there is al- 
ways the institutional channel to which individuals owe their al- 
legiance and from which a final verdict, in the human sense, on 
behalf of the public, will be rendered. 

It is indeed no exaggeration to say that judgment on morality 
is by, for, and of the social institutions. 

It is by social institutions because, whatever weight a judgment 
on loyalty carries, this weight is the weight of a social institution. 
In so far as the judgment has any binding power, the power comes 
from an institution. No sooner do radicals and cynics see through 
the moral hypocrisy of the traditional institutions than they realize 
that as individuals they are utterly impotent. That is why even 
anarchists and nihilists impersonalize their views into anarchism 
and nihilism. Might is not necessarily right. But right cannot be 
mighty unless the right carries the weight of an institution. 

That judgment on morality is for social institutions is self- 
evident. Social institutions cannot survive universal disloyalty. 
We may reasonably regard some specific institution as a camou- 
flage for the vested interest of a group of private individuals. But 
the fact that the interest is ‘‘ vested’’ only indicates that the interest 
is institutionalized. Whether social institutions should serve indi- 
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viduals or individuals live for institutions becomes a moot question 
when we realize that after all individualism as a tradition is itself 
a social institution. There can be traitors to individualism just as 
there can be traitors to collectivism. In either case protective 
measures are taken to preserve a particular institution, not for a 
mere individual. A murder case has to be prosecuted even if no 
relatives claim revenge or justice. Here one institution is at stake 
while another threatens to prevail. A civil case immediately be- 
comes a criminal case if either party does not abide by the decision. 
Such disobedience is gross disloyalty. When the Chinese punish 
a disobedient minor severely, they are setting an example. Whether 
for revenge, prevention, or reformation, law chiefly aims at pro- 
tecting itself as an institution. We as individuals can be for one 
institution and against another. Deliberation of what we are for 
and what against possibly takes the utilitarian formula of a calcu- 
lation of pleasure and pain. But pleasure and pain do not walk 
into our mind as a purely physiological movement. They take the 
form of psychological imagination which in the last analysis is 
socially conditioned. There can be no free choice without practical 
judgment and the judgment on loyalty toward a particular insti- 
tution will be sure to make itself heard to the most practical 
mind. This is the ‘‘cunning of reason’’ on the part of social 
institutions. Judgment on morality is for social institutions just 
because it is through this type of judgment that a social institution 
survives. 

This institutional approach to judgment on morality can be 
refuted on the ground that by definition moral action is a voluntary 
action on the part of an agent. Morality is said to be morality of 
an individual. Whatever pressure an institution may exert on an 
individual, it cannot be a ‘‘moral’’ obligation unless and until an 
individual acts on his free will. This, according to the same argu- 
ment, is the essential difference between morality and legality. On 
the other hand, the current discussion on ethics clearly brings out 
that the individualistic approach, whether intuitionistic or utili- 
tarian, fails to face the issue of obligation, right, and duty. In this 
state of confusion it is refreshing to hear once more the genuine 
scientific approach to moral problems formulated by Professor 
Frankel in his article, ‘‘Empiricism and Moral Imperatives’’ : 


To my mind, the empirical views to which I have alluded go wrong be- 
cause, for all their empiricism, they fail to interpret the meanings of ethical 
statements within their relevant contexts—the practical and institutional con- 
texts in which they are characteristically employed. In contrast, I wish to 
indicate that moral statements ordinarily function as elements in the process 
of coordinating joint activities, that they characteristically involve an elliptical 
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reference to such activities, and that it is in terms of the presence or absence 
of such joint institutional commitments that they obtain their ‘‘categorica]” 
character, and are both intelligible and criticizable.3 


This approach is fruitful for two reasons: 


(1) By emphasizing that matter concerning morality is matter 
of social institutions, it leads the science called ethics into a sea of 
materials but for which ethics would continue to be ‘‘moral philoso- 
phy.’’ For the same reason, this paper emphasizes judgment in- 
stead of choice. 

(2) Since our emphasis is on judgment, the imperative or 
obligatory aspect of morality becomes empirically self-explanatory. 
Together with Royce’s insight on loyalty, we can make use of those 
materials collected diligently by such scholars as Darwin, Suther-. 
land, Lecky, Westermarck, and the modern anthropologists. 


We still have to face one more problem. What is the nature 
and place of ‘‘reason’’ in morality? Granting that individual 
choice is but an internalized self-judgment (clearly formulated by 
George H. Mead), does it follow that as human beings, we are fated 
collectively for good or for evil to the tyranny of institutionalism! 
If morality is one more example of institutional determinism, is 
‘ “freedom,’’ or ‘‘liberty,’’ which ranks high in the traditional dis- 
cussion of ethics, but an empty concept? On the other hand, if, 
as pragmatists like to say, the individual is a ‘‘reconstructing 
agent,’’ through the medium of his reason or intelligence, where 
and how does his reconstructing effort acquire the needed sanction! 

Professor Frankel found his way out in this way: 


The view here outlined is by no means intended to eliminate the element 
of choice from moral decision; indeed, if this is the essential point of the 
emotive theory, then there is no difference in principle between this position 
and emotivism. There are two reasons why choice is uneliminable, under this 
interpretation: (a) Individuals are generally members of more than one insti- 
tutional or joint activity, and there is no @ priori reason for assuming an 
over-all unity of such activities, unless one is prepared to commit himself to 
some such position as the doctrine of internal relations. Further, when deci- 
sions are made as to which of two ‘‘duties’’ should take priority, this has to 
be done, so far as I can see, in terms of some stated or unstated general social 
philosophy; and this will clearly also involve questions of ‘‘good.’’ (b) 
Granted the mutual irreducibility of ‘‘the right’’ and ‘‘the good,’’ it is 
possible (and, of course, not at all unusual in fact) to say, ‘‘Though I am 
obliged to do 2, it is not good,’’ as, for example, when one says, ‘‘This war 
is right or just, but it cam have no good consequences.’’ In other terms, social 
role can sometimes conflict with personal happiness. And there is, so far as 
I can see, no a priori reason which demands that one make one’s social role 
primary in every case. Nevertheless, if one chooses not to do one’s duty, there 


8 Charles Frankel, ‘‘Empiricism and Moral Imperatives,’’ this JOURNAL, 
Vol. L (April 23, 1953), pp. 257-258. 
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is no reagon why he should, by some philosophic pyrotechnic, tell himself that 
that is not what he is doing.+ 


This approach is unsound for two reasons: 


(1) It reopens the case of obligation which is no more impera- 
tive to Professor Frankel than to either Mill or Dewey, both of 
whom Professor Frankel criticized. 

(2) It maintains both the ‘‘right’’ and the ‘‘power’’ of indi- 
viduals over society, which is practically untrue and, if true, with- 
out theoretical explanation or justification. 


The inadequacy of this approach can be clearly seen in Professor 
Frankel’s concluding remarks: 


Insofar as moral discourse involves imperatives, there can be no general 
‘¢gcientific morality,’’ if by that is meant that, of all sets of imperatives, one 
and only one set can be said to be true. However, in any particular situation, 
the only evidence which is relevant and sufficient to justify moral imperatives 
is, so far as I can see, factual evidence.5 


Professor Frankel seems to forget that the reason that ‘‘in any par- 
ticular situation, the only evidence which is relevant and sufficient 
to justify moral imperatives is, so far as I can see, factual evi- 
dence,’’ is not given. He has yet to demonstrate why and in what 
sense a ‘‘factual’’ approach is and should be the ‘‘methodological,’’ 
if not ‘‘substantial,’’ imperative in all situations. 

It seems clear that Professor Frankel’s difficulty is in his ap- 
proach to choice. If we look at factual approach to moral values 
as a matter of individual choice, we are throwing away all that we 
achieved in the institutional approach to morality. On the other 
hand, if we stick to our institutional approach, we shall look at 
scientific method, not primarily as individual choice, but as a social 
institution along with many other social institutions claiming loy- 
alty and rendering judgment. This institutional interpretation of 
scientific method is theoretically made explicit in Randall’s inter- 
pretation of Dewey’s ‘‘supremacy of method,’’ and practically 
implemented in the well-known historical tradition called the 
Separation of the Church and the State. 

It is unfortunate that Dewey during his life-time was misled 
into futile discussion of fact versus value and the inconclusive 
distinction between the desired and the desirable without first 
reminding himself as well as others that, in speaking of a scientific 
attitude or scientific method, he was primarily speaking of an 
existing social institution with a long historical tradition. In this 
context, scientific approach to morality primarily means that the 
public should judge and deal with loyalty matters intelligently, 


4 Ibid., pp. 268-269. 
5 Ibid., p. 269. 
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not tyrannically. In moral matters, enlightenment should and 
must be initiated as a social institution and thus worked into indi- 
vidual habit. Just because judgment is pronounced on behalf of 
the public, it is important that the judgment should be fair on the 
part of the public towards the judged. While traditional institu- 
tions emphasized loyalty as the center of morality, this approach 
emphasized justice as the justification of the claim for loyalty. 
This justice is implemented in a scientific approach or scientific 
method as a social institution. Thus the locus of rationality is not 
an individual mind but a social institution. No one has expressed 
this point more clearly than Randall: 


For despite all his analysis of the procedure of the natural sciences, Dewey’s 
experimentalism is not primarily based on the methods of the laboratory. It 
is at once the experimentalism of practical common sense, and the coming to 
self awareness of the best and most critical techniques and concepts of the 
social sciences. In the broadest sense, it is the experimentalism of the anthro- 
pologist, of the student of human institutions and cultures, impressed by the 
fundamental role of habit in men and societies and by the manner in which 
those habits are altered and changed. Like any honest social scientist, he 
finds the presence and the influence of natural science in Western culture today 
both its distinctive trait and its greatest achievement. But for him that sci- 
ence is primarily a cultural phenomenon: it is an institutionalized habit of 
thinking and acting, a way whereby that culture conducts many of its tasks 
and operations. It is essentially a social method of doing and changing 
things, a complex technique that has proved both extraordinarily successful 
and extraordinarily disruptive of the older pattern of life. It is a method of 
inquiry, of criticizing traditional beliefs and instituting newer and better 
warranted ones. It is the best intellectual method our culture, or any culture, 
has constructed; and as such it must furnish the basis on which any philosophy 
must build. But it is not a sheer method in isolation, it is a cultural method 
whereby a society operates on its inherited and traditional materials. 

It is just this combination of a critical anthropology and social psychology 
with his experimentalism, this permeating sense of scientific method and of all 
inquiry as working in and through and upon a complex social heritage of 
accustomed ways of believing and acting, that sets Dewey’s development of 
the philosophic implications of scientific method off so sharply from others 
of the present day.¢ 


In this connection, the tradition of the Separation of Church 
and State serves as an appropriate illustration. 

Religion, for very good reasons, has always been one of the most 
important moral issues. It is not the purpose of this paper to 
elaborate on the full significance of the hard-won institution of 
the separation of church and state. What is ethically significant 
in this instance is a gradual change in the attitude of the public. 
Instead of judging each other’s loyalty on the basis of sectarian 

6 J. H. Randall, Jr., ‘‘Dewey’s Interpretation of the History of Philoso- 


phy,’’ in The Philosophy of John Dewey, edited by Paul A. Schilpp, North- 
western University Press, 1939, pp. 82-83. 
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practices, the public learn to be rational and reasonable in Locke’s 
sense. Consequently our loyalty towards each other as well as 
towards such institutions as family, state, and even church itself 
has been strengthened. While religion becomes a private matter, 
this privacy has been protected by a public institution which, theo- 
retically at least, commands the loyalty of Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, etc. Furthermore, in this particular instance, we can readily 
grasp the concrete meaning of the so-called free choice. Dialectic 
elaboration of such concepts as freedom, discipline, right, and duty 
seems superfluous. In the particular social context in which we 
are nurtured, the meaning as well as the relations of these terms 
has been defined not in words, but in deeds. Above all, we know 
from this instance that social institutions can foster individual free 
choice and free choice has to be realized in the medium of a par- 
ticular social institution. 

Thus individual choice or conscience is by no means neglected 
from this institutional approach. It is hazardous to speculate on 
how a particular individual acquires his conscience through his 
social involvement. But when collective and public judgments on 
individual loyalty are reached through open inquiry and when this 
type of open inquiry gradually crystallizes as an objective proce- 
dure and is recognized by the public as a common way of life to 
‘which each and every member of the society owes his ultimate al- 
legiance, we can be reasonably sure that no matter how different 
and various individual opinions on a specific issue may be, most of 
these individuals will be ready to judge, to choose, and, most 
important of all, to settle their differences according to a judicial 
process which can be no other than a scientific process. 

From this point of view, what concerns us most in ethics is 
neither the popular ‘‘moral rearmament’’ movement nor the trans- 
cendental deduction of moral categories. Rather, we should be 
alarmed in due time if public judgments on individual loyalty are 
reached unanimously, not through open and objective inquiry or, 
to use a legal term, through due process of law, but through a 
smearing publicity campaign like the witchhunt in primitive socie- 
ties. When each and every individual’s sense of righteousness 
burns at a white heat until the common good becomes indefinable 
and each institution claims unconditional loyalty, we shall then 
live like wild beasts cornered by each other in a death valley. That 
will be literally the last judgment day. 

In short, the fundamental issue involved in ethics is the type of 
society in which our individual character is going to be molded into 
a pattern. How wise was Plato when he treated ethics in his 
Republic and Laws, and Aristotle, who looked on ethics and politics 
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as inseparable. They did not talk about ethics and social policy 
because they knew well that without social policy nothing would be 
left of ethics. 


SING-NAN Fen 
Norra CAgoLINA COLLEGE aT DURHAM 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
FURTHER REMARKS ON THE CAUSAL RELATION 


N a recent issue of this JouRNAL,’ Mr. Nicholas Rescher has ex- 
pressed some doubts about my explication of the causal rela- 
tion.? I should like to reply briefly to the points he raises. 

1. My definition is limited to the propositional calculus, without 
quantifiers. I shall plead the example of my sometime teacher, 
Rudolf Carnap, who has produced a very interesting and significant 
theory of induction that is similarly limited. It is sometimes wise 
to divide the difficulties at the outset. Moreover, I have shown 
elsewhere how my definition can be extended to systems of linear 
(and nonlinear) equations, and how this extension can be used to 
clarify the concept of spurious correlation.* A further extension 
to systems of difference and differential equations is rather obvious. 
Attempts to extend the definition to still wider classes of systems 
should certainly be undertaken, but I do not see in what sense the 
initial limitation invalidates the definition. 

2. I agree that causal considerations are reduced to ‘‘ exercises 
in the syntax of propositional calculus,’’ but I know no reason to 
conclude that this is bad. 

3. Statements of causal relationship ‘‘involve explicitly the law 
or laws governing the connection in question.’’ A more accurate 
statement would be: ‘‘Under the definition, a causal connection im- 
plies a mechanism or ‘law’ connecting the variables.’’ There is no 
requirement that the system of propositions make explicit a mecha- 
nism that ‘‘explains’’ this law. All that is asserted by ‘‘Rain 
causes John to wear his raincoat’’ is that there is a unidirectional 
connection between ‘‘rain’’ and ‘‘wearing a raincoat.’’ The cen- 
tral problem of a satisfactory definition is to explicate this unidirec- 
tionality of the connection. 

1 Nicholas Rescher, ‘‘Some Remarks on an Analysis of the Causal Rela- 
tion,’’ this JournaL, Vol. LI (April 15, 1954), pp. 239-241. 

2 Herbert A. Simon, ‘‘On the Definition of the Causal Relation,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XLIX (July 31, 1952), pp. 517-528. 

8 Herbert A. Simon, ‘‘Causal Ordering and Identifiability,’’ Chapter 3 in 
Hood and Koopmans (eds.), Studies in Econometric Method (Wiley, 1953) ; 


‘¢Spurious Correlation: A Causal Interpretation,’’ Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Vol. 49 (September, 1954), pp. 467-479. 
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4, Causality is commonly understood to obtain between events 
rather than sentences. There would seem to be no more difficulty 
here than in other parts of symbolic logic in introducing a syn- 
tactical.term, and then showing that it has a semantical correlate. 
If a is ‘‘it is raining’’ and b is ‘‘John is wearing his raincoat,’’ 
then in ‘‘Rain causes John to wear his raincoat,’’ the word ‘cause’ 
is the semantical correlate of the word ‘cause’ in ‘‘a causes b.’’ 
The systematic ambiguity of the term should cause no difficulty. 

The more fundamental question is the operational significance 
of the definition, or, to state it differently, the question of whether 
the semantical correlate is uniquely (operationally) defined. This 
question is discussed at some length in Sections 4 and following of 
my earlier paper, and Section 6 of my chapter in Studies in Econo- 
metric Method. 

5. Is there an adequate definition of causation, independent of 
context? This question is apt to turn itself into a verbal quibble 
about ‘‘adequate.’’ In general, I would accept Carnap’s, Russell’s, 
and Humpty Dumpty’s views as to the nature of explication. I 
will assert that the two definitions I have proposed (which really 
amount to the same definition adapted to a Boolean and a linear 
algebra, respectively) take care of the causal statements that I 
encounter in scientific writing and everyday speech. Mr. Rescher 
does not cite an example to the contrary. 

6. The expectation expressed in the last sentence of Mr. Resch- 
er’s comments seems to me to be refuted by the definition, until and 
unless it is proved wanting in application. Such a proof he does 


not supply. Herpert A. Simon 


’ CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
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Dante and the Legend of Rome; an Essay. Nancy LENKEITH. 
University of London, The Warburg Institute, 1952. ix, 184 pp. 
(Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, ed. by Richard Hunt and 
Raymond Klibansky, Supplement II.) 25s. 


In her preface (p. vii) Miss Lenkeith says, ‘‘The contention to 
be made here is that the unifying idea, the poetic impulse which 
brings the work of Dante into focus, is his pellucid vision of the 
perfection of Roman justice and its role in the world of men.’’ 
Towards the end of her last chapter she repeats (p. 158), ‘‘From 
the Pelagianism of the Banquet to the perfectly orthodox thought 
of the Divine Comedy, Dante still manages to exalt the virtues of 
the Romans, This is his main concern, this is his mission.’’ Miss 
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Lenkeith does not prove her thesis, and it is unlikely that anyone 
could do so. ‘‘The unifying idea, the poetic impulse,’’ the reitera- 
tion of the article emphasizes the author’s monism. The prefer. 
ence of one to any larger number is a peculiarity of much phi- 
losophy and criticism, though why a single impulse or idea should 
seem preferable to several codperating impulses or ideas is not 
clear ; one would expect a richer esthetic experience from the more 
complex poem. In the work of Dante, which after all remains in 
the world’s attention because it culminated in the Commedia, the 
exaltation of Roman virtues is an idea, an impulse, but it is only 
one of several and probably not the most important. For the 
Commedia we have Dante’s own statement of purpose in the letter 
to Can Grande, and it is evangelical, not humanistic. Within the 
structure of the poem itself the virtues of the Romans are trans- 
cended by those of the age of grace; Virgil stops short of the 
purifying stream which bounds the Earthly Paradise, and that 
city of justice restored is but the point of departure for the 
Heavenly Paradise. 

In support of her argument Miss Lenkeith does not adduce any 
new evidence. She reviews the history of the Italians’ belief that 
they perpetuated the Roman culture, and her first chapter, ‘‘The 
Myth of Rome,’’ is a very readable recapitulation of the familiar 
material. Her second and third chapters, ‘‘The Poet as Prophet”’ 
and ‘‘Jupiter and Justice,’’ review Dante’s view of himself as a 
poet with a divinely given mission and his political views, es- 
pecially his view of justice and the means of its restoration. In these 
matters she has been preceded by English and Italian scholars, 
notably Professor Nardi. The final chapter, ‘‘The Moral Man,”’ 
seeks to show that (p. 132) ‘‘Though his subject was properly 
theological in scope, Dante was bolder in his aim than the theo- 
logians of his time. . . . Dante’s moral plan was ancient Roman 
in origin, secular in effect.’’ Miss Lenkeith here draws indis- 
criminately upon the Convivio and the Commedia, but her interpre- 
tation of the former seems strained and when dealing with the 
latter she fails to distinguish between poetic implication (i.e., an 
abstraction only obliquely emergent from a concrete poetic situa- 
tion and doubtfully to be severed from it) and philosophic state- 
ment. The study is a somewhat curious one to appear under the 
imprint of the Warburg Institute, which normally assures novelty 
of material and delicacy of interpretation. 

There are a number of annoying misprints; for example, on p. 
40 ‘‘But Mussato did not register a loud protest against the de- 
basement of poetry’’ should read ‘‘But Mussato did register 

. ,’ and on p. 41 Inferno I, 86, is rendered ‘‘Thou only art he 
from whom the comedy style I took.’’ There are also many errors 
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of factual detail, of which a sampling may be given from statements 
relating to the Commedia. ‘‘When Virgil and Dante arrive at the 
mouth of the Tiber, they meet the venerable old man with his great 
white beard’’ (p. 169). ‘‘He [Cato] refuses to wash Dante’s feet’’ 
(p. 172). These are serious misreadings of the opening portion 
of the Purgatorio. ‘‘But, instead of being caused by bats flapping 
their wings, it [the breeze of the Earthly Paradise] comes from 
the revolution of the nine spheres .. .’’ (p. 149). This misstates 
Inf. XXXIV, 46. ‘‘. . . the canonized author of the City of God 
is conspicuously absent from Dante’s Paradise’’ (p. 166). He is 
present in Par. XXXII, 35. ‘‘Dante had little admiration for the 
Christian emperor Constantine who deserted Rome for Byzantium 
and unwittingly placed his temporal power in the hands of the 
Church’’ (p. 121). This appears to be an unjustified inference 
from Inf. XIX, 115, and Par. XX, 55. ‘‘... the Centaurs who 
rebelled against Jupiter’’ (p. 59); see Purg. XII, 28. ‘‘When 
Beatrice meets Dante in the terrestrial Paradise, she tells him 
quite plainly that he is trespassing’’ (p. 150). Purg. XXX con- 
tains not even the adumbration of such a statement, which would 
belie the entire allegorical pattern of the journey. ‘‘When 
Beatrice first appears to him on the summit of Purgatory, Dante 
does not recognize the figure he has known on earth’’ (p. 49); 
see Purg. XXX, 46. ‘‘... when Dante catches sight of Leah 
moving from flower to flower in the garden of the terrestrial 
Paradise’’ (p. 163) ; see Purg. XXVII, 100. In the next sentence 
occurs an example of errors which should probably be charac- 
terized as misconstructions rather than misstatements: ‘‘If Cunizza 
da Romano, the sister of the notorious tyrant, glows with love, 
it is because she was conquered by this burning star [Venus]. And 
thanks to the same stellar influence the harlot Rahab was able to 
help Joshua and hide his spies.’’ Rahab was saved by faith 
(Hebr. XI, 31), and the undue influence of Venus was the cause 
of Rahab’s and Cunizza’s appearing in a heaven so low as to be 
within the cone of earth’s shadow; it was another love that lifted 
them to any heaven. This warped construction occurs in the 
strategic last chapter, where the thesis is at issue, and the same 
technique is applied to the Convivio. ‘‘The fact is that Dante 
says that the Epicureans, and the Stoics, and the Peripatetics, 
have risen to supernatural truth through a natural love of knowl- 
edge which engenders the three theological virtues necessary to 
salvation’’ (p. 144, ref. to Conv. III, xiv). See Michele Barbi, 
‘‘Razionalismo e misticismo in Dante,’’ XVII Studi Danteschi, 
p. 5, esp. pp. 40 ff. 
EpWarD WILLIAMSON 
CoLumBia UNIVERSITY 
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Inquiries into the Nature of Law and Morals. Axeu Higm. 
sTROM. Edited by Karl Olivecrona. Translated by C. D. Broad, 
Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell [1953]. xxxii, 377 pp. Paper, 
Sw. cr. 25.00; Cloth, Sw. er. 30.00. 


Axel Hagerstrém, who died in 1939, is little known outside his 
native country of Sweden. A few of his articles have been trans. 
lated into German, and the present book, translated by C. D. 
Broad, is the first translation of any of his writings into English, 
Inquiries into the Nature of Law and Morals consists of a group of 
essays principally concerned with two topics, the nature of the 
legal concepts of right and duty (with a special section on moral 
duty) and the ‘‘Will’’ or imperative theory of law. While op. 
posed to natural law theory, Hagerstrém is equally opposed to the 
imperative theory of law which constitutes the essence of English 
analytical jurisprudence and of legal positivists such as Hans 
Kelsen. 

Though there are suggestions of the positive views of Hager- 
strém in these essays, they are primarily critical and analytic. 
The imperative theory of law is carefully dissected to show in 
detail and in its various manifestations that it is unable, when 
consistently applied, to account for basic properties of legal order. 
Moreover, Hiagerstrém attempts to show that it is not consistently 
applied and that in every instance of the theory it contains a 
surreptitious introduction of a concept of right with a resultant 
systematic confusion of command and ought. One might expect 
that this type of criticism presupposes some form of natural law 
doctrine, but such is not the case. Hagerstrém’s principal concern 
has been to show that the concepts of right and duty cannot be 
explicated rationally or characterized factually. Though they play 
an indispensable role in law, these concepts are ‘‘supernatural”’; 
they are fictions and illustrate the irrational in human thought 
and action. They are real as psychological phenomena, but they 
are not cognitively meaningful. They are mythical ways of ex- 
pressing a conglomerate of factual influences involved in activities 
of individuals and groups. 

The high regard of his students and associates for Hagerstrém 
together with the enthusiasm of Broad gives some warrant for 
making the investment of careful reading of this book. One will 
find here a level of careful painstaking analysis and argument to 
be found in few other books in jurisprudence in recent years. I 
suspect, however, that the main value of Hagerstrém’s work is 
precisely to raise the standard of analysis rather than to offer an 
interpretation of the normative in law that will be assimilated into 
contemporary controlling attitudes. The book is not easy to read. 
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It is difficult to grasp with assurance the underlying point of view, 
and his style is a genuine barrier. Olivecrona, the editor, writes 
an appreciative foreword indicating that Broad’s translation is 
elearer than the original, but even the clarity of Professor Broad 
leaves a great amount of obscurity with which the reader must 
struggle. 

E. N. Garuan 


Reep CoLLEGE 


Justice; an Historical and Philosophical Essay. GiorGio DEL 
Veccuio. [Translated by Lady Guthrie.] Edited with Addi- 
tional Notes by A. H. Campbell. Edinburgh: University Press, 
1952. xxi, 236 pp. (Edinburgh University Publications. His- 
tory, Philosophy and Economics, No. 1.) 30/-. (Also New 
York: Philosophical Library [1953]. $6.00.) 


Giorgio del Vecchio’s writings in the philosophy of law have 
normally been translated into most European languages shortly 
after the publication of the original—with the exception of Eng- 
lish. Though he is recognized as the foremost Italian contributor 
to the subject, there have been relatively few translations of his 
studies into English. There has been little acceptance in this 
country of the particular variety of analysis that characterizes del 
Vecchio’s approach, and, moreover, the translations themselves have 
been hurdles to understanding this Italian form of German juris- 
prudence. The latter difficulty has been largely corrected in the 
present translation, which is excellent. It was first translated by 
Lady Guthrie, worked over by Dr. Mario Rossi, Reader in Italian 
at the University of Edinburgh, and was given its final form by 
Professor A. H. Campbell, Regius Professor of Public Law. Camp- 
bell has added helpful comments of his own and has supplemented 
the bibliographical references of the text. 

Del Vecchio’s theory of justice has been the central theme of 
a lifetime of writing and study. It is a natural law theory whose 
explication follows a general Kantian line modified by strong ele- 
ments of Hegelianism. He distinguishes a ‘‘formal’’ conception 
of justice from the ‘‘idea’’ of justice, both regarded as essential 
dimensions of justice, the latter of which, however, has a material 
though ideal content. At the same time, he distinguishes both 
from the justice of place and time which has it own dialectic. 
All of these ideas or forms, however, are responsible to the over- 
riding idea of the autonomy of the human person. The elaboration 
and refinement of these basic distinctions as they emerge or are 
denied in the history of western thought on justice constitutes the 
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task of this book. Though the main text is relatively short, it ig 


supplemented by voluminous notes which contain extremely useful 
bibliographical materials. 


E. N. Garuan 
ReErp COLLEGE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The regular annual meeting of the Metaphysical Society of 
America will be held at the University of Chicago, March 25-26, 
1955. Details may be secured from John E. Smith, Secretary, 
207 Linsly Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 





The sixteenth annual meeting of the Southwestern Philosophi- 
cal Conference was held at Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, December 19-21, 1954. 


The following papers were included in the program: 


G. P. W. Lamb, ‘‘Return to Philosophy.”’ 

Peter A. Carmichael, ‘‘ Achilles in Repose.’’ 

Archie Bahn, ‘‘Dialectic.’’ 

Gustav Mueller, ‘‘Analogia Entis and Dialectic.’’ 

Niels Nielson, ‘‘Vico’s Science of Humanity.”’ 

W. H. Leue, ‘‘Process and Essence.’’ 

John P. Anton, ‘‘On Reconstructing Metaphysics.’’ 

Carlton W. Berenda, ‘‘Science as Creativity.’’ 

A. C. Benjamin, ‘‘ Mysticism and Scientific Discovery.’’ 

Konstantin Kolenda, ‘‘Normative Truth and Psychological Push.”’ 

Donald C. Hodges, ‘‘Punishment.’’ 

John D. Kirby, ‘‘Are Morals Subversive?’’ 

Anna D. McCracken, ‘‘The Teaching of Philosophy’’ (Presidential 
Address). 

Marie Christodoulou, ‘‘Semantic Foundations of Politics.’’ 

H. N. Lee and R. A. Tsanoff, ‘‘Knowledge and Truth in Historical 
Inquiry’’ (Symposium). 





